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of eT ¥ 
raf 
as BIVOUAC DE NAPOLEON, 
he WRITTEN ON SEEING A PICTURE ENTITLED AS ABOVE. 
nd ADDRESSED TO D. A. MJ. 
— BY J. A. SHEA, 
rill Author of “Lines to the Ocean.” &c. 
‘he ‘ 
ya Original. 
me ae 
' What dream’st thou of, thou mightest of the earth? 
™ Thou whose eventful and mysterious star, 
to A light sends downward from thy epoch-birth, 
has To shew ambition’s terror-hil!s afar; 
ere Fortune to blight—tranquillity to mar, 
And be a beacon History’s hand will feed 
ur. 
For minds of future ages; and debar 
Wild souls from that most retributive meed— 
That rose to curse thy path—thy nation’s heart to bleed. 
€x- Thy dreams are phantoms—unsubstantial forms, 
ucs To cheat the ruling passion of thy mind— 
up To speak to thee of conquered Alpine storms— 
hat Of nations rent no power can e’er rebind, 
HE ‘That thus that passion, fetter’d and confin’d, 
ave Should become reckless, and thy name might be 
to A token and a trophy to mankind, 
eal To prove that even Tuy eagle could not sec, 
Kos The hand which holds the key of fate’s philosophy. 
one There is a smile on thy imperial face, 
icle Which tells of throneless kings and battles done; ‘ 
. And o’er each changing feature can I trace ¢ 
be That thou cans’t not behold thy setting sun— ns 
, But Moscow’s midnight says its course is sun, —" 
am- And dim is Austerlitz’ and Iena’s light; a. 
her : Ambition loses all which valor won; 
The path is dark wlth clouds which once was bright; 
And freedom wrests from thee, the A2gis of her fight. 
om Upon thy breast shines out a regal star; 
k Star of thy destiny—for court and crown— 
“a Purple and power—domestic and afar 
ous Are thine, but not that national renown, 
ned At which the tyrant only dar’d to frown. 
the And thou hast stain’d it: yes, e’en in thy sleep 
hat Thy fever’d sleep, on which thy guards look down 
we With rough devotedness. I see thee heap 
ond Nations with dead, and make despairing nature weep. 
vho 
oht Thy hour is past. ‘‘Macbeth has murdered sleep.” 
en Thy hour is past! thy nation is not thine! 
has The curse republic, dark, and dread, and deep— 
ive, ‘The black pollution of asacred shrine, 
im. Where'all was sacrileged that was divine— 
me That curse is wedded to thy fame! awake! 
a ; Remember suns which on thee deigned to shine— 
tie Remember what of thee yon Heaven would make— 
and ' And from ainbition yet its gilded baseness shake. 
vith Washington, D. C. 
me- ey 
ing THE LAST BELL. 
for” 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 
**Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
lish Original. 
ire- ' ae 
M It was a beautiful morning in the month of May, 1825, I 
this Was sitting by the side of Helen Harris, the only girl I ever 
Kpe- loved, and I believe, the only girl that ever loved me,—any 
ake. how she was the only one that ever told meso. We were 


the sitting in the piazza of her father’s house, gbout a quarter of a 


loy- mile from the landing place, waiting for the bell of the steam 

boat to warn me of the moment that was to part “my love ‘and 

me.” It came to pass in the course of my history, that in 
ode: order to accumulate a little of this worlds “gear” that I might 
tit be the better prepared to encounter the demands of matrimony, 
d a I was destined to cross the blue Chesapeake, and seek in the 
ove- metropolitan city the wherewithal so much desired. How 
s to many swains have been compelled like me, to leave the home, 
pro- and the girl they loved, to wander in search of goldé?—And— 


and good gracious! how many have been—dis—diseppointed? 
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| our custom having increased considerably, we advertised for 
an additional clerk, the salary at the beginning was the same 
that I had received, many called who were out of employment, 
—but they seemed as though they had rather wait for another 
bell, and they refused—I know them all, and the young gen- 
tleman who accepted, is worth four times as much as any one 
of them. Haste for the first bell, accept the first offer, and 
keep it until you get a better;—remember the common adage, 
“half a loaf is better than none”—and be assured that if you 
are worthy, be your first offer what it may, if it be respecta 
ble, it will lead you onward—upward. 

I once knew a young man of first rate business abilities, 
but he formed the disgusting habit of stopping at the tavern 
whenever he could make the opportunity—here he always 
waited for the last bell, reluctant to leave while he could spare 
a moment;—he is now an habitual drunkard, and if he is not 
eareful, the last bell of life will find him in a bad condition, it 
will be hard for him to bid a long farewell to his last glass.— 
Life is short,—hours fly with the wind’s rapidity, and he who 
habitually puts off until the last bell, the affairs which claim 
his immediate attention, will come out, according to farmer 
Harris’ prediction, at “the little end of the horn.” 

Shakspeare says “there is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
if taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” My young friend— 
he who waits for the last bell can never take this tide at its 
flood—the man only who is watching to embrace the first op- 
portunity can have the least hope of success. 

Young ladies I have a word for you—In the street I live in, 
there is a 'dyxwho has been seven years in choosing her part- 
ner for life. She is handsome, and pretty well off, and she 
has had several respectable offers, but she was waiting for the 
last bell—and she is likely to remain to the last a belle, for 
she is turned of thirty, and says she will agree to the first 
proposal that is made her, but it is perhaps too late,—and she 
must bide her blessedness forever. ' 

New I beseech you, my dear young friends, all of you who 
may read this little sketch, put not off for to-morrow what you 
can do to-day; this is the true meaning of the injunction 
which has been of so much service to me, and whenever you 
feel a disposition to postpone any thing—no matter how tri 
fling, remember the words of farmer Harris, NeveR WAIT FoR 
THE LAST BELL, 


PETTY INQUISITIVENESS. 


Most of them perhaps, for though they may have obtained the 
gold,—like me maybe they did not get as much as they wanted, 
—But to the piazza 

Well!—we were setting in the piazza, and as may be sup- 
posed, were talking of our love, and separation, and all the 
etceteras of our situation.—We were waiting for the most un- 
welcome sound that ever saluted our ears, namely—the steam 
‘boat bell. It is known to all who know eny thing of steam 
boats, that their bells give two warnings to those who have 
engaged for a voyage—the second is the signal for starting.— 
You may rely on it we talked fast—we thought fast, and ab- 
breviated our words into such ragged sentences, that nobody 
but ourselves could understand them. The first bell rang— 
|the sound rolled over Mr. Harris’ corn-field and water-melon 
patch to the piazza, like the knell of hope, and I sprung upon 
my feet, and trembled like an aspen. “O George, wait till 
the last bell rings,” said Helen, as the “big bright tears came 
| over her eyes of blue,”—“Do no such thing,” answered the 
| hoarse voice of Mr. Harris, as he arose like a spectre from the 

cellar, where he had been packing away his cider. “Do no 
such thing,” he repeated, “and George,” he continued, “caryy 
| this advice with yon to your grave—and it may be of service 
|to you—“Never wait for the last bell.” 1 was off like a chased 
' deer—the last bell rung as I approached the steam boat, and 
I had scarcely time to get aboard, before she was pushed from 
ithe wharf. On my passage I had time for reflection, and 
after a few flutterings at my heart, occasioned by the separa- 
tion from its idol, I composed myself to cool reasoning, and 
the conclusion of the whole matter was, that it was dangerous 
| to wait for the last bell. My career in the search of pelf, has 
in a degree been successful, but I verily believe, had not the 
j}old farmer told me, “never to wait for the last bell-” that I 
should now have been as poor as the morning the farewell 
shivered from my lips upon the heart of my lonely Helen. 

I came to the big city—took lodgings at a hotel, and any 
person who has ever lived at a hotel, but for a single day, can 
| rehearse the dangers of waiting for the last bell. I did it once 
|~it was the day I entered—and I lost my dinner. I have 
| always been ready for the dinner bell since then, and the first 
' stroke has found me at the table. I mingled with mankind, 
|and I saw thousands who were waiting for the last bell. In 
| business they were slow—and bargains slipped by them. In 
'the payment of their liabilities they were backward, and their 
credit suffered. ; 

For six months, I was a clerk—it was a short apprentice- 

ship—but my never waiting for the last bell, that is to say, 
iny doing every thing I had to do, in the right time, won aj) With the multitude, the spirit of investigation is perhaps 
— for me in the affections of my employer, which induced || more excited by the curiosity of satisfying the mind of the 
him to offer me a partnership I acccpted—and in every in- || enquirer, than by the desire of rendering ourselves useful to 
stance when the bell rung it found me ready. I have been‘in society. Whatever tends to induce this spirit will have the 
business and married nine years, and I have yct to be caught | effect of improving us on the subject upon which it may 
napping when the bell rings. chance to fall, and provided, like the passions, it is kept in 

The first love letter I wrote, contained an approval of the || due bounds and has the governing influence of usefulness for 

ine of farmer Harris, and Helen was not long in set- || its basis, it is commendible; but when our curiosity becomes 
tling her opinion for our side, when I informed her that if I || sickly, or is suffered to ran uncurbed into the channel of tri- 
had waited for the last bell, she would not have received it by i it becomes petty inquisitiveness, and instead of bringing 
: boat. I had almost forgotten to tell you that IIclen is my || us a good fame, we get that of gossip, which is, the sister of 
| 










































































Original. 





wife, and she, for one, will never repent the morning I took || scandal. ; 
her father at his word, and run for life over the water-mclon I would not that cur curiosity should become extinct, least 
patch and corn-field to get to the boat in time. we should become mere walking machines, noting nothing, 
Now I would just beg leave to say a few words to young || nor being noted; this would make us individuals by ourselves, 
men about this thing of waiting for the last bell. When I |) in licu of individuals of a vast community; but I would have 
arrived at Baltimore, I waited on some gentlemen, to whom I | it centre upon such subjects and things, and directed in such 
had introductory letters, and they recommended me for a|/a manner, as would make us better men, better companions, 
situation; one was soon offered, which I was told had been re- |! and better friends. 
fused by four young men, to whom it had been offered before |} How many more there are, who devote less time to acquire 
I came to the city;—the salary was low,—but said I, “they || that every day knowledge which would aid them in their daily 
avocations, or to study those moral lessons which would enable 
them to regulate their life upon the fixed principles of morali- 
ty and virtue, than they do to obtain a new pattern, or Icarn 


are waiting for the last bell,” and I was not slow in accepting 
it—and glad I am of it, for it was the making of me. 
Shortly after I became a partner in my present business, 
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the | name of a new comer, or pry into to the affhirs of their 
neighbours, (particularly if there be any discord among its 
members,) or under the garb of friendship, work themselves 
into the very secret of our love affairs, for the mere purpose of 
gratifying a morbid curiosity. 

My aunt Genetia is so perfect a living specimon of a petty 
inquisitive, that I am induced to give you a brief account of 
her, a single incident of her life—not that it portrays her 
character more strongly than many other, but because in it, 
I was more implicated, and perhaps it has had some effect in 
the course of my life. 

Aunt Genetia was one of those exquisites who call themselves 
maiden ladies, but by the heartless world are designated by 
the more familiar name of “old maids.” She prided herself 
“in bringing me up,” (or rather seeing me grow up) and in 
superintending my education—and to do the old lady justice, 
she treated me with the utmost kindness when at home, and 
remitted me money at the slightest intimation when abroad, 
of course when I left her to finish my education in an East- 
ern seminary, (I was then young) I thought her the paragon 
of female perfection. Aftera four years absence I returned 
and found my good aunt much as I left her, with the excep- 
tion of a few additional wrinkles, and much more fluency 
of speech. Whether this iast was a real acquisition, or only 
seemed so to me from being Jong absent, I am not prepared to 
say, but the fact cannot be disguised, that in the use of that 
lingual member, (in which all the sex are said to excel,) my 
aunt, to use a jocky phrase, would “distance” any woman I 
ever heard. So well did she know where her strength lay, 
that on all occasions when she wished to show off her parts 
or carry any point, she would commence with such a shrill 
volubility, that none, but a lunatic, would dispute her being the 
greatest talker in existence, and there were very few, who 
were unwilling to yield any point they had assumed, rather than 
she should play her double-roulett upon their tynpanums. Not- 
withstanding the dislike which people are apt to take to those 
who do all the talking, my aunt could always find some one, 
by hook or by crook, who would listen to her long harangues, 
and which she was so diligent in repeating, she had actually 
worn out her own natural teeth, two sets of artificial, and made 
evident impression on the third, without diminishing in the 
least, the velocity, or reducing the bulk of this unruly, but 
necessary apendage. 

Whether the love of talking had induced my aunt to pry into 
the affairs of her neighbours, to furnish her matter for dis- 
course, or she was born with more than an ordindry share of 
curiosity, it is difficult to divine; this fact was evident, she 
could or would not suffer their most trivial acts to pass unno- 
ticed or unmentioned, either as a casual remark, or as a secret, 
“not to be again mentioned for all the world.” This peculiari- 
ty, if such it may be called ina woman, is attended by many 
neighborhood jars, and the prying propensity of my aunt fre- 
quently caused her so much mortification and inquictude, as' 
to render the supposition not improbable, that at some day it 
would distract her mind—as an example of these ill effects 
upon her health and spirits, I will sclect-the following from 
many others. 


About six weeks after my return, a gentleman took lodgings 
in a housc 01 the opposite side of the strect, a few doors below 
my aunt’s. He brought with him a large quantity of baggage, 
and during his stay, which was some months, he evinced lit- 
tle or no disposition of making himseif known. His time was 
mostly spent in his room, frequently he indulged himself in 
playing upon his guitar, seldom in walking, and when he did, 
his air was so distant and inaccessible, that all would mark 
him as one, not disposed to acquaintance making. 

My aunt, as will ready be supposed, saw the arrival of the 
stranger, and watched his movements with an inquisitive eyc. 
Who is he? Where is he from? Whatis his business? How 
long wiil he stay? were questions readily proposed, but unfor- 
tunately could not be answered. Two wecks passed, and not- 
withstanding my aunt had exhausted all her usual means of 
investigating such subjects, the mystcrics of the stranger (if 
there were any) could not be solved by her. Foul slander has 
stigmatized my aunt, with concerting with the servants of his 
boarding house, that she might obtain some intelligence con- 
cerning him, but I do not believe my aunt’s high sense of 
honor would permit her to stoop so low for any purpose, (yet 
there is no knowing to what improprictics a woman’s inquisi- 
tiveness may lead her) and if she did, it was abortive, for the 
servants could only say his concerns were not to be meddled 
with by the family, more than by the world. 

After this failure, my aunt’s patience began to wax weak, 
and no new strategem suggesting itsclf whereby there was 
any probable prospect of learning any thing of the stranger; 
she began to droop in spirits, avoiding sqcicty, and when in it, 

was more disposed to meditation than conversation, I had 
merked the change, and feared some disease was praying upon 


























her, and ‘suggested the propriety of sending for a physician, 
but she instantly repulsed this, and said we might “give physic 
to the dogs, she would none of it.” 


Days passed, and my aunt instead of recovering her wonted 


vivacity, grew daily more melancholy, till one evening when 
she was taken with convulsions—these were violent and of so 
long continuance, they alarmed me and the other members of 
the family; her physician was sent for, but he being absent, 
|the nearest was called. Knowing him unacquainted with my 
aunt’s habits aud disposition, and thinking the knowledge ne- 
cessafy for a judicious prescription, I gave him a succinct ac- 
count of them, and hinted the possibility of a translation of 
the muscular actions of the tongue, to those of the back ex- 
tremitices. Thunder was never succeeded by lightning, quicker 
than was this idea, by the restoration of my aunt to her ac- 
customed speech, with which she began to abuse me in the 
most vile terms—not content with this demonstration of her 
anger, she attempted to rise and use more potent evidence of 
her ire. I thought her in an hysteric fit, the doctor thought the 
same, and directed the attendants to hold her, and requested 
me to assist in giving her some medicine, I did so, but it was 
no sooner in her mouth, than she ejected it into my face. 
Whatever my opinion of the translation of diseased action 
might be, I was not very friendly to this translation of medi- 
cine, and fearing the good which had been so suddenly wrought 
might not be permanent, I hastily withdrew to unload my 
face of the cataplasm of hystcric drugs. The poor doctor, I 
believe, was treated but little better than myself, although he 
was not so besmeared, the opprobrious epithets she heaped 
upon him, 
never have seen my aunt. A few days after, I received a mes- 
sage from her, informing me a situation was obtained for me 
in a retail store, where I am now, dealing off tape by the yard, 
fully convinced that a woman’s inquisitiveness, loquacity and 
fury are the three things most to be dreaded by man. 


caused him more inquietude. From this time, I 


Nemo. 


THEN COME TO ME. 


Original 
Come not when in the festive hall, 

We mingle with the thoughtless throng; 
There pleasure’s footsteps lightly fall, 
And wild delight holds hearts in thrall; 

There revel reigns, and wine and song, 

The fleeting hours of night prolong; 
But thoughtless moments are not love’s 

Nor revel, wine, nor minstrelsy, 

The deep recess of feeling moves, 

That love reserves for him and thee: 

If pleasure’s light and laughing strain, 
One single wish of thine shall gain, 
Come not to me. 


But if the world its shadows throw— 
Between thee and thy happy sun; 

If weariness of all below 

Shall plunge thy spirit deep in woe, 
If pleasure’s latest sands seem run, 
And all that once was joy is done; 

If sorrow on thy soul is stealing, 
And in its darkened mystery— 

Is wrapped thy bosom’s deepest feeling, 
Tien if there seems no hope for thee, 
And pleasure’s light ahd laughing strain— 

Doth fill thee with,more pungent pain, 
Then come to me. 
Tue STRANGER. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. 1. 
“OUR NATIVE PLACE.” 





Original. 


Who, has not felt an ardent attachment to the place of his 


nativity? Whose tongue has never spoken of its attractions, 
and whose heart, has not cherished for it, an affection, that 
distance and change, scrved only to inflame? Who, in his 
wanderings o’er the wide green earth, has ever ceased to re- 


member the scenes of his carly days—the tree, beneath whose 


spreading boughs, he often played—the stream, upon whose 


waters, he sailed his little boat, and the fields, through which, 
he roamed? Deep and constant, is our love for our birth-place. 
Prosperity cannot quench it—misfortune cannot blight it. All 
other garlands of our affection may wither, but this wreath, 
will continue to bloom, in its fadeless verdure. It is the first 
to cheer, and the last to leave us. Disappointment may invest 
the residue of the world, with a desert-like dreariness, but the 
home of our infancy and. boyhood, will be the oasicr, around 
which, Memory will ever linger and Fancy fondly play. 
When the mandate of Fate requizes us to depart from the 
abode, where our vision first opened on the light of Heaven, 
why fee] we so reluctant to obey? Why defer we the parting 
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hear, as s long as possible? And when we have started, why 
halt we, on some neighbouring elevation, and turn, to gaze for 
the last time on our forsaken home? Why sighs the emigrant, 
as the westward-bound ship bears him from the receding shores 
of his country? Why does gricf dim the Indian’s bright eye— 
relax his stern features and choke his utterance, as he bids an 
unwilling adicu to his forests and commences his march to 
the distant Mississippi? "Tis because, the spot of our nativity 
is dear, incomparably dear, to our hearts. 

The winter of age was shedding its prophetic snows upon 
my head, when I determined to visit the place where I wag 
reared. Many years had rolled away, since I had left it. When 
in the spring-time of life, circumstances compelicd me to re. 
move from its pleasant bowers and settle in the far-off west, 
I was among those, who “taking their lives in their hands,” 
explored that portion of our country. How different was it 
then from what it is now? No vessels fioated on its majestic 
rivers—no temples reared their heads above the surrounding 
scenery—no domes reflected back the sunbeam—no spires 
pointed to the skies, and no endowed institutions unfolded 
their doors to admit the inquirers after knowledge. It wasas 
the Creator had made it—wild and majestic, unreduced by the 
power of Art. 

Smiled upon by Fortune, I amassed, during my continuance 
there, considerable wealth. Finding myself verging towards 
the tomb, I concluded to close my busincss and return to the 
scenes of my former years. Amid the distractions and anxie. 
ties of life, I had not forgotten my native place. Its image 
had never faded from my mind—it had ever been present with 
me, clothed in all that is fair and beautiful. 

I reached the spot. It was in a lovely vale, encircled by 
mountains, that raised their summits to the clouds, as if in 
defiance of heaven and scorn of earth. What were my feel. 
ings when I found it in a desolated state! Nothing remained 
to tell me what once it was. The same sun shone upon it, the 
same heavens bent over it, and the same stars looked down 
upon it from their celestial camp; but the place itself had un. 
dergone a total change. The house, in which I had spent the 
purest hours of my existence, was in a dilapidated condition. 
The winds spwerted with its weakness and swept through its 
frame-work. The flower-garden which the soft hands of my 
sister had arranged, with so much taste, had been destroyed, 
The lofty poplar was leafless, the shrubbery all dead. Where. 
ever I turned my eyes, I saw the impress of time. The angel 
of destruction had encompassed it, in his flight, and withered 
it, by his touch. 

I repaired to the family grave-yard. Close by the wall that 
served as an enclosure, I stood over the mortal rclict of my 
kindred. How sacred was the place! An awe came over my spirit 
The world was shut out, for in communion with the dead, I 
forgot the living. What an affecting place 1s a private burial 
ground! we cannot visit any grave-yard without having our 
levity rebuked and our lightness checked, but when we tread 
on the earth, with which our relations have mingled, when we 
trace the names of a dear father or a kind mother, and a swect 
sister on the head stones, then, there will arise in us emotions 
which are too deep, too solemn and too powerful to be told. 
Never did I feel my mortality so sensibly, as at that period. 
From the sabbatic quiet of the grave, there arose a voice thst 
penetrated my soul, and caused all within me to feel; that voice 
said, “as they are, so must thou be!” 

I arose and prepared to leave the place—my thoughts were 
employed on the vanity of all terrestial objects, most forcibly 
did I feel the truth of the word—“Man is like a flower, that 
cometh forth and is cut down.” Cun it be, asked I, that this 
earth is to be our dwelling place? Is there no other region, 
where our existence is perpetuated? Is it possible, that man, 
whose capabilities are so vast, whose endowments are so nu 
ble; man, who sways his sceptre as lord of the lower world 
man, Who can suck back the stream of time until he reaches. 
its fountain, and foward until it looses in the sca of Eternity: 
is it possible, that man has been placed here to live for a mo- 
ment, and then be reduced tonothing? Degrading reflection. 
Who, that untertaining dignified notions of his Creator, who 
that esteems his own character can form it.” 

Standing amid so much desolation, I inquired—ts there 
nothing firm and abiding? Is there no land, on whose surface 
is stamped immutability’s signet? Is there no better world, 
where the frost of autumn never kills, and the breath of win 
ter never blows, where all is permanent and changeless! My 
eye roved over the volume of nature, but my question was not 
answered, I was about to despair, when an unearthly voice 
said—* There is an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled and 
that fadeth not away.” It was not the voice of a mortal that 
addressed me. No: ,Twas that voicc that rolled its tones along 
the sides of cloud-wrapt Sinai and scattered terror amid the 
ranks of Israel—that voice which communicites the instrue- 


tions of Ommisciencc to the illustrious glorified—the voice ut 
God! 
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aemeed eT Se - 
why How cheering were the effects of that declaration! My UNADILLA, thee, O soda!—this period of vestimental | impurity has elaps- 
20 for complaints were hushed, my tears were dried. I looked upon manwacreienss: diceietins tate cobieiaerds ed, and the era of clean shirts has succeeded. All hail to the 
‘bu, the earth as the cradle of my infancy, I regarded this life as march of improvement! a man may now wear stockings and 
hores the morning of a day that should never have a night. Re Ye WAS SESSS- still be esteemed sone, may rinse his features thrice a day 
rye Though my friends had gone, though no chain of relation bites without forfeiting the friendship of the wise, and possess a 
ids an bound me to the world, I was not comfortless. Guided by the ar well-replenished wardrobe without incurring the suspicion of 
‘ch to light of inspiration, I followed my departed kindred to their A little Naiad, from thy couch of waves being the proprietot of an unfurnished cranium. 
tivity home in the skies. and reclining in the arms of celestial anti- Thou risest Unadilla,—and the hills This partial enlightenment and purification have encouraged 
cipation, I felt and knew, that “Zarth has no sorrow that That bound thy flow’ry bosom, bathe their slopes me to extract my onslaughts beyond the dominions of dirt 
Upon Heaven cannot heal.” In the glad sunlight, and uplift their brows and darkness; and I am emboldened to hope that I shall not 
L was po ee eng ee otto yar aril be considered an enthusiast, if I suggest that the neatest ap- 
For thy protection,—sheilded by their heights, ‘ P 
When No. Il. 'Thy kind inhabitants may rest secure, parel may be so tastelessly arranged as to lose a moiety of its 
to re. TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATIONS. While storm and terror madden’d revel hold, virtue. The sentiments, and feelings of a gentleman will 
west, Swect to an American, is the reflection, that the Tempe- And waste their giant strength at the firm base manifest themselves through the elégant disposition of an in- 
nds,” rence Institution is indebted to his own country, for its exist- Cee eneapae. tegument of variegated rags—while the vulgarity of a low- 
vas it ence. When he casts his eye over the face of the moral Mother of streams, the Susquehannah rolls, bred lout is inconcealable by purple and fine linen, A dis- 
jestic world and discovers the astonishing effects of this association In wild magnificence her waters dawn, rclish for a certain mode often determines the character;—and 
nding —when he secs the Genius of Temperance walking through pon ia ay ae 8 RE — ee vas a preference for a particular color indicates the moral com- 
Spires the earth, scattering in rich profusion, her blessings, and col- Of careful nature, weve, 0 hikes wc < plexion. Although this is essentially true as applicable to 
folded lecting her honors with her brow blooming with the wreath As a fond mother would a favorite child. both sexes, its verity is conspicuously evident when tested by 
vas as of glory, and her path strewn with the offerings of gratitude, , reference to the “last, best gift,” mem. I beseech the reader 
oy the jer bosom swells with joy and overflows with thankfulness to And beautifully, as the bounteous band to notice that the last phrase is a quotation. 
Of Nature hath arrayed thee,—Nature’s God, » 
Him whose hand has set this brilliant gem in the coronet of Hath given thee a blessing, greater far I may be singular, though charity forbids. the supposition, 
uance his nation’s character. Other societies, as benevolent in their Than all the glories the green earth can boast. yet so completely am I subjugated by my notions, that oft 
wards character and delightful in their results, are the growth of Religion he hath planted, and it grows, and again, when I have entered a social assembly in as ex- 
to the foreign lands,—they have unfolded their beauties beneath | a nate 3 on hee ageless idee cellent a trim as nature has allowed me to attain—to receive 
unxie. other skies and been watered by other dews. But this insti- And as a commmn brotherhood whose hinhin and diffuse the genial influences of conversational intercourse, 
image tution is not exotic—'tis the plant of our own garden. Here, Of sacred union is its holy love— \the derangement of a curl,—the unsuitableness of a snuff, or 
t with where the arts and sciences flourish—whcre religion and They dwell together. any little sin against my conceptions of vestimental propriety, 
learning mingle their beams—where Providence and Peace Full oft ’ve heard, ‘have so sadly discomposed my equanimity, that my spirits 
cd by have lavished their glits—here, was it formed and supported. At sabbath sunrise when the winds were still, have refused to lend words to my tongue; I have shrunk into 
if in What a lustre does this fact reflect upon our country! Is And hill and valley in the holy hush myself, like a turtle intu its shell. I beg leave to suggest that 
y feel. it the boast of America that she has given birth to a patriotic ‘That hung upon thy borders, seemed to join— ‘the last expression is entirely metaphorical—and sat silently 
ained Washington, an cloquent Henry and an illustrious Jefferson ? hen pt sees heard chewing the cud of critical rumination;—a veritable drug—a 
it, the Is the fame of these individuals her most sacred treasure? It The fervent prayer ascend like incense pure. P erat horror—a saturnine monument of narcotic taciturnity, 
down shall also be her pride that He even selected her as the instru. the only species of eternity, by the way, about which women 
d un. ment to conceive and execute the noble plan of liberating the — PERRIN Ee Ona enaeny give themselves any spccial concern. 
z ich on my mem’ry’s marble is inscribed 
nt the world from the tyranny of intemperance. Another “star has In too enduring lines to be effaced , Now, there is a lady,—married too—whom I should be 
lition. been added to the crown of her rejoicing”—a star equal in ‘Until my heart is cold. pleased to appreciate for the several good qualities which she 
zh its brilliancy to any that glitters in her constellation. . apparently possesses, but there she carries one of the most 
of my But a few years have elapsed since the reorganization of one aut enteh, abominable specimens of head-gcar that ever surmounted a 
aig ; ogi And the company that had worshiped there, | F A €' ty 
oyed, the first ‘Temperance Association. Though the current of Sat on‘their seats in silence,—not a sound caput. I am not versed in the nomenclature of the millinary 
‘here. opposition has becn strong—though it has had to battle with Disturbed the deep solemnity that reigned, art, or I would designate this exemplar of deformity by its 
angel one of the most violent and ancient foes—temperance ha _suc- Until the preacher left his stand,—and then, technical appellation, as no fancy can desire a suitable general 
hered ceeded in achieving many victories and winning many tro- | ee ee od title. But really, thoroughly imbued am I with the belief, 
phies. How many neighborhoods has it regenerated:?/« How And her bewothied were waiting—many hearts {that the moral, mental and spiritual states are all denoted by 
! that many families has it exalted and blessed? How many of the Throbbed anxiously as the fond parent grasped, external accoutrements, that I am sadly put to it sometimes, 
f my outcast and indigent has it embraced in its encircling arms, The offered hand of the expectant bride, !¢0 keep my estimation of the wearer of the capital monstro- 
spirit and around whct numbers has it thrown its impenctrable bar-| Pics grt — aren irae - mien | sity in question above zero. Were she a single lady, the dis- 
ad, I rier? Ifthe manners of socicty have not been totally revolu- A father’s tenr—in Holy aethin ful em agreeable impression might not be so indelible;—for four 
vurial tionized, they have nevertheless undergone a change—a change Upon the hands he joined, and when he bade ‘young candidates for matrimonial honors,—and pray what 
7 our which the patriot views with pleasure and the philanthropist Each to be happy in the other’s love, ; maiden is not a candidate?—are, so far as it regards delicecy 
tread contemplates with delight. The “little leaven” has commenced | | Psa aume nies “# te ee of taste in personal decorations, the merest inanities imagina- 
on we its operation, and it shall continue its work until the “whele| The fe fe selieiiin Wat picom pete dené, | ble, and eminently justify the celebrated philippic of the poct 
swect lump is leavencd.” And when the minister of God pronounced “most women have no characters at all”—or, if I might be 
tions What a cheering state of things will be brought about, when The blessing on the pair, the quick response | permitted to improve upon the amiable sentiment, they have 
told. the temperance plan shall have fully accomplished its intend. ica sitet aiid vine anata niniieanees ‘an apartment,—created by their mantua makers and adjusted 
riod. ed design! Relieved of its oppressive burden, our afflicted \to times and seasons. 
» that land shall raise her drooping head and smile for joy. Then ERRANTRIES aeons eee dy,—always excepting the obsolcte 
voice shall the beauty of Eden return to our sin-desolated globe—| ‘ H ensessntaiives of Che cenbas®’ blieiiediae Ue seen 
-then shall cur curse be removed, and peace and plenty shall No. 2. \ P y +7 
ae : : came up to my belle-ideal of exquisiteness and excellence in 
were once more revisit our earth and spread their balmy influence BY URSA MAJOR. i! | dea’ | T cetinined ak aes sncdieathdic. sited i 
é , ji , , gcd to get an introduction, pating a g 
cibly throughout her borders. Happy period! Longed and wished VESTIMENTAL JZ:CONOMIES. |' rious “feast of reason and flow of soul’—and I was surfeited 
tt pe oy eeety TT x pus ll: savers peitahamadaaaians Original. | with—disappointment, She proved to be rather a liberalist 
t this numbered glories. —_ i in dispensing the idcas of others, but exceedingly chary of 
gion, With such success awaiting them, shall the friends of this|| | ean very well remember the timc—and I am no nestor |! her own;—I have labored to be infinitely mild and suave in 
man, reformation indulge in evil apprehension ? Can they despair, though of an age at which men’s opinious become very im- | my annunciation of the discovery. Well, at first this was 
O Nu when their past unexampled success is the prophet that fore. portant, particularly in their own eyes—when the respec ta. |! | incxplicable; but the scerct was subsequently disclorcd. In 
rorld; tells this tr iumph sie fature ? Let them not despond. ‘I he bility of one’s intellect was graduated according to the vener- i \the varicty of her modes, she had through pure accident, se- 
ches , sincerity of their motives and the justness of their cause will ableness of his coat; slovcliness was esteemed a true index of| lected one extremely appropriate; but without the least con- 
nity: recure for them the approbation and aid of God and the assist- || mental might, and to be extraordinarily filthy, was to be! ception, the most remote apprehension of its becomingness, 
, Mo- ance of all the ebaneszee of their race. However severely the eminently great. Personal cleanliness was supposed to be a | she rejected it the day after, for a garment intolerably hide- 
tion. ee of oppemtion may beat, this tree, planted by the hands |) matter of minor moment, entirely too insignificant to claim | ous. Now ladies! dear ladies!! Permit one who has your 
who of piety and palesotimy shall strike its roots deeper and deeper, || the attention of him immersed in philosophical specul:tion, | i welfare et heart—now, Miss Angelica you need net pout that 
= top shall tower higher and higher, and its. branches spread || oy carcering among the clouds on the hippogriff of fi ancy. || rosebud lip of yours, as if with indignant incredulity; for in- 
there wider and wider, until all nations shall repose in its cooling || 7¢ this prominent and prevalent trait, happencd to be censured jj de ed, 1 am your friend, if Iam in some slight degree un- 
rface shade and partake of its healthful fruitage. A. A. L. by one indisercetly genteel or nconveniently sensitive with | fashionably plain in my ‘rebukes. My écmipaiitien is some- 
orld, respect to the visual and nasal organs, garret starved pocts|! what in the human caustic order, and this is one of those 
win- TO THE POTOMAC. were summoned from their tombs, that their skeletons—| evils in which the most tenderhcarted surgeon would not 
My ~~ scarcely less bare than when they afforded gaunt receptacles || hesitate to cautcrize. Well, then, I say, ladies—with Ange. 
s an Original. for a spark of existence—might chatter their own antecedent | lica’s permission—as you value your existenoe—nay more, as 
val pensetin tenia seine one <a a on as an authority for the genteel propensity to be foul. \you ne your chanccs for connubial felicity, study the art— 
How many fleets have floated and how oft r. Johnson’s aversion to pure linen was cited as a triumphant |! no, that’s wrong—listen to the untutorcd promptings of” your 
that | The loud “yo heave” has echoed from thy shores, vindication of the odious habit; and they, who could emulate | own refined natures in arranging your external embellish- 
long As the old sailor, neared his happy home,— him in nothing else, were proud of their ability to rival him || ments. But, Mr. Censor, pray, as you are so au fai’t in these 
| the ’ duane res re aaah omen in the patronage and protection of vermine. ‘matters, what sort of a dress should one wear withal? 
tree. Of hailing those he loved—his wife—his child But, honor to castile soap and rain water—and gratitude || Well, I’ll tell thee!—Oh conscicnce! ’tis nearly twelve o’clock 
ce ut From whom the waves had parted him for months. forbids an unwilling denizen of a limestone region, to forget || and I have to rise at five to-morrow morning. Good night. 





THE MONUMENT: 


MY FIRST TRIP TO SEA, 


REING A FEW PAGES OF A PRIVATE LOG BOOK, 


Original. 


CHAPTER I. i 
On the twenty-fifth, October,eighteen hundred and no matter 
what, I went on board the Hyperion for the seventeenth time, 
in anticipation of a pleasant sea voyage, to the much talked of, 
“Port of New Orleans,” and for the seventcenth time the cap- | 
tain politely whispered “no wind yet.” I was cheered how. | 
ever, by the promise that the wind should be favorable on the || 
morrow, to a dead certainty, and went whistling back to my || i 
friends, whom I had shaken by the hand until my fingers were 
like leather. For once the captain hit it, and for once in my || 
short, but eventful life, I was not disappointed. “On the | 
morrow”’—eleven others and myself, took our stations, at the | 
stern of the ship, and after waiting a few hours, which we, 
spent in devout supplication to the spirit of the winds and} 
waves, we hed the pleasure of seeing the cords cast off and | 
away we floated,—up went the sails—and, the crowded wharf 
soon disappeared. I have naturally a coward heart, and be- | 
fore we were clear of Fort McHenry, I was suffering in mind, ' 
all the horrors of a storm at sea. Reader, perhaps you've. 
never been at sea! If you have not, you do not know, how | 
much like India rubber one feels, when for the first time he | 
is ship board, with the full prospect before him of leaving 
“mother earth,” far—far beyond gazing distance. I felt as | 
buoyant as cork, and could scarcely keep my fect upon the | 
deck;—if I sat down, I bounced up two or three times before | 
I beeame still, and when I arose it seemed as though I was 
going to fly. I watched the flag-staff at the fort, until it dis- 
appeared and distance made the “stripes and stars” look dim: || 
and then I thought of Byron, when in the person of his | 


| 


| 
| 








| tations. 
\and distresses of the dismal night; 


the first night of my sea trip. 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


land I saw more reptiles than troubled St. Anthony in his temp. || benefit six days, has the seventh on which to rest, for the cus, 


Morning came however, to relieve me of the terrors || tom which universally prevails of keeping a sabbath, gives rost 
I rushed upon the deck, | alike to man and beast; and it is no small part of the happi. 
with all the eagerness imaginable, and felt as grateful as if I || ness, of a feeling man, that his household, and his lnbouring 


‘had been rescued by some friendly hand from drowning in the | animals are enjoying rest. He that would drive the poor brate, 


deep. The shores on either side the bay, were plainly to be | from the time that it was fit for labor, until he fell in death jn 
seen, and I looked upon them with as glad a heart, and as full | its performance, would be undeserving an association with his 
a rapture, as though I had not secn them for years. I felt some- | fellow men, and a hail companion with the worthless wretches 
what composed, but dreaded another ordeal of horror, like the || who shall wail in a future world. For the sake of humanity's 


one, from which the bright sun aroused me. [I had rather lain |, high destination it is to be hoped, there are few such heartless 


upon deck in the night dewa, if I could have had a single | creatures in the world. 
breathing thing by my side, to convince me, that I was not Ten thousand arguments might be bronght foward to prove 
the only breathing sleglian-ailMideassapitel. that lived and |! the expediency of the sabbath, but to him who desires to per. 
moved upon the waves. I manned up courage sufiicient to | form his Maker’s will, this would be unnecessary—it is enough 
encounter the breakfast table, and in the jokes and pleasantry, | for him to know that God has ordained it, and of this thereis 
of my fellow passengers, forgot. for the time being what a | abundant testimony. The tables of stone that Moses brought 
chicken’s heart I had to inure to the dangers of the sea. ‘from Sinai, contained the commandments of God, delivered to 
It is past—but while I live I shall remember with interest |' the Israclites—these are as binding upon the Christian as 
upon the Jewish dispensation, and among them is found the 
following memorzble words “Remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy.” The punishment, of a violation of the sabbath 
among the Jews was death—and we read of a man who suf- 
fered the penalty, of that just, but severe law, merely for 
me gathering sticks on that day. And if God was strict in bring- 
Original. ing the offending Israelites to a speedy expiation of their sins 
: ~ rat f how muceli more ought Christians to expect an hour of early 
Few institutions, divine or human, are better suited to the retribution, for the many offences committed by them against 
condition of mankind, than the reservation of a day for the || 454 same law, in these years of enlightenment, when line upon 
|| worship of that Being, who created in six days the heavens ||}; 45 js given, and precept upon precept, and the whole matter 
and the earth and rested on the seventh. There can be no||;, made too plain for even the way-faring man to mistake? 
doubt that by this wise regulation, the lite of man and beast || 6 sabbath of God, in these last days, is most criminally 
is prolonged. A vast majority of the human species are doomed abused, and those who disregard the commands of the Most 
to obtain their living, by the “sweat of their brow,” and in the | t7;¢, should look well to their ways, lest retributive justice 
relaxation of labor, that one day in seven affords, they expe- || should lay hold on them, and drag them to the punishment due 





THE SABBATH. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 





Ste a ae ig ae ts emi, nn i ype wih 
he sighed— g * || are weakened by the manual exertion necessity compels them 
to make—but also, of their mental faculties, which are fatigued 

|in the continual monotony of their every day’s employment. 
“Man cannot live by bread alone,” his compound being must 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew.” be fed, with food proportioned to the part it is intended to sus- 

I heard the night winds distinctly—my mind was on the || tain, and while he labors for his body’s sustenance, six days | 
apex of expectation for the ship to be dashed upon the breakers, | of the week, providentially for him, he has the seventh, for 
which roared just ahead, and more than once I started from | ' the twofold purpose of resting his wearied system, and feed- 
my position, to catch a glimpse of the wild sea-mew, whose | ing his mind with such nutriment, as will maintain it in 
shriek made my very blood run cold. Imagination is a eed, health and vigor, and cause its expansion and the further de- 
derful thing;—it sometimes seems so much like reality, that || velopement of its powers. It is therefore necessary, for a 
one is induced to grasp for its spectres, as though they were | being constituted as man is, in order to preserve a healthy and 
tangible, and strain his auditories to catch a more perfect | consistant action in all his powers, that a portion of his exis- 
sound of what is total non-entity:—so did I gaze and gasp, | tence, should be appointed, in which his bodily exercise should 
and stretch and startle, that my whole existence was in the | be suspended, and the season, thus sct apart, devoted to rest, | 
ideal world, and I lived with far more intensity than in the || or the improvement of his tmind—and the portion of the day | 





Adieu, adieu my native shore, 
Fades o’er the waters biue; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 








to their misdoings—Our holy sabbath should be protected from 
violation by the laws of the country, and the offender should 
be held responsible to them: if happily they may be the 
means of preventiug the sinner from going down to the pit of 


interminable darkness. M. 
LY 


THE ROSE, 


Original. 


°T was morning when I looked upon 
The little Cashmere rose that I— 

Had planted where the early sun, 
Would hail it from his lappy sky. 


The dew drops glittered on the flower, 
Like diamonds in the sunrise sheen, 
Clustering as though a shower— 
Of jewels in the nighi had been. 


The tiny leaficts to the light, 


common circumstances of real lif%. For months I had planned | 
and prepared for this trivial enterprise of sailing on sea-water, | 
and before our ship was beyond the Chesapeake, I had wished | 
ten thousand times that I was snugly cornered at home.— 
When night came on, and I was invited down to supper, I felt | 
satisfied that if I went below, the ship would strike something, 
or that some dreadful accident would happen, before I could 
return to the deck,—and so I concluded to lose my supper ra-| 
ther than risk my life in the cabin,—the captain insisted—and 
I still refused, “what,” said he, “will you cat nothing ?”—«I 
teed on fancy,” was my reply;—he lIcft me,—and before ten 
o'clock that night, I felt that fancy was feeding on me, and 
would have been greatly gratified if the disturber of my peace 
had been less vivid, and more companionable. I kept my 
position at the stern untilmeazr midnight—when absolute wea- 
riness compelled me to go below,—with a heavy heart 1; 
climbed into my berth, the soft down of which I would have 
willingly exchanged, fer the hardest yellow pine plank in the 
Baltimore prison. My physical powers were well nigh ex- 
hausted, but my mind was in full operation, and labored with 
ten times its usual activity. Thinking was my bane, for I 
thought over nearly every act of my life, and my sins,—thcy || 
came up like ghosts tohaunt me. From the apple orchards that 
suffered from the depredations of my boyhood, up to the mcre 
punishable offences of riper years,—all upon the faithful pages 
of memory were waitten, and I read them over and over, and 
repented of them all-in the sincerity of my tortured heart, 
(who would’nt be sincere at such a time,) and: resolved over 
and over again, that a strictly virtuous life should atcne for 
former misdoings. 

He who makes the most promises, breaks the most; and I 
am satisfied that I have not kept one vow in fifty that I made 
that night, though I was as sincere in making them, as ever 
any poor fellow was in his confessions,on the gullotine or 
the gallows. About daylight, from total exhaustion, I fell 
into a slumber, and dreamed of oceans vast, and storms that 
over their waters roll, and these were ‘changed for other scenes, 


| much exhausted in body to spare any part of the night from 


ment, and without that blessed day, his life would be but little 


\that the well cultivated mind shall reach. It isa beautiful 


_ Their crimson beauties were reverting, 
And the zephyrs loaded quite, 
More of its perfume were stealing. 


which is allotted to sleep, is not sufficient for the accomplish. | 
ment of this design. The man comes from his daily toil, too 


I never looked upon a rose, 
More lovely than that little one, 

Nor saw a flower such sweets disciose, 
As opened to that morning sun. 


rest and sleep, for the cultivation of his intellect—then with | 
the exception of the sabbath, he has no time for enlighten. 


better than the life of the “brute that perisheth.” 
But a higher and more important object, than the improve- 
ment of man’s mental powers, or even the support of his phy- | 


I left it blooming, fresh and fair, 
sical existence demands, that a day, or portion of time, should | 


And came again at evening’s hour; 
I found the rude winds had been there, 
And ruined the lovely flower. 


How vain it is to fix the heart, 
On joys but for the moment given; 
For me Ill chose the better part, 


Aud fix my hopes on fadeless-heaven. 
H eee e ee 


be designated, and distinctly aud entirely separated from the 
regular seasons apportioned to labor. His Creator has endowed | 
him with an immortal nature, the existence of which no con- 
dition can terminate—no circumstanecs destroy; and while the | | 
being of self-existent and eternal God continues, it must also | 
endure, and if the heavenly bliss, where the Lord omnipotent | 
and his holy angels dwell, were its only destiny, beyond this | 
life, it were well to qualify that nature which is composed, as | 

| 

1 

| 


EDITOR'S PUZZLE. 


BY AN EDITOR. 


Original. 





some metaphysicians tell us of mind and spirit, for the high 
enjoyments of that holy place; for we dare not suppose, that 
the man of ordinary acquiremeuts shall obtain the same eleva- 
ted situation, and be alike prepared for the exalted pleasures, 


The printer sends for copy, 

And here its night and twelve o’cleck— 
And Pam as sleeply as a poppy, 

And as stupid as a block, 


The lines he wants are twenty, 
Just to fill up a little space; 

O if he only had a plenty, 
Quickly would I Morphus chase. 


sentiment, and grateful to refined feelings to believe—that as 
one soul shall enter that desired place, distinguished by its | 
capabilities of enjoyment, above another, so in proportion shall 
it continue to improve and be exalted until the one of ‘vsser 
qualifications though it entered at the same period, shall be no 
more in comparison to it, than the flickering flame of an ex- 
piring lamp, to the glorious light of the meridian sun; and it 
may be, that thousands thus distinguished, may be indebted 
to opportunities, the sabbath institution afforded for the heights 
of glory by them attained. 

And while the sabbath is of incalculable advantage to the 
human species, it is remarkably so, also, to the superior orders |) 
of brute creation; the philanthropist feels it in his heart to 
thank heaven, that his, animal, which has labourcd for his 


I wish the lines were written, 
Or I knew what to write abont; 
Its hard for one to be sleep smitten, 
Aud the printer’s copy out. 


Now—the subject—*Mary’s hair”— 
It’s red—I cannot write of it; 

Miss Ellen’s forehead’s pretty tair— 
But wait—I’ll nib my pen a bit. 


“Miss Ellen’s forehead,” pshaw! its fiat, 
Pll never cclebrate a Miss; 

I cannot write—but what of that, 
Twenty —I’ll send the printer this. 
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HE MONUMENT. 


PUBLISHED EY BAVID CREAMER. 

















BALTIMGRE, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1836. 
SII 
Lirenary Disstratrox.—Book making, in these latter times, 
seems to have become a regular business; volumes flow from 
the press with unprecedented rapidity, and in the general mart, 
are as much the objects of rivalry and contention, as if per- 
manent manufacturies of the article, were established in every 
part of the world. And in this, asin every other occupation, 
the best materials and workmanship, are to be found among 








. the carliest productions; competition has produced abundance, 


but lessened the real value, and we find oursclves in this era 
of authorship, with the flood gates of literature opened upon 
ns, and the stream pouring down with unceasing velocity, 
degencrating as it rolls, and threatening a discreditable inun- 
dation. 

There is no question, but that the multiplicity of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, &c. has done much towards the enlight- 
enment of the age. It has doubtless carried knowledge to 
the ignorant and opened the eyes of the intellectually blind; 
but he that was ignorant, has learned what will be of but little 
service to him; and he that was blind, is made only to “see 
men as trees walking.” Writers of the present day have for- 
saken the broad path of practical existence, and sought in the 
labyrinths of fiction for subjects, that afford an absorbing, but 
unnatural and short lived gratification—thus they have pam- 
pered an unhealthy appetite and instead of being of solid ad- 
vantage, will be of real injury. In this “new era,” if indeed 
it be such, the efforts of the gifted seem to be after originality; 
for this they sacrifice the pure gold, that shines with so much 
brillianey in the proud examples of by gone years, when men 
wrote for the benefit of their race, and obtained an abiding 
immortality—and if they succeed as they desire, in startling 
the world with the flashings of genius, they are satisficd—for- 
getting, that when a recovery from that surprise takes place, 
they will be no longer thought of, and the world will look for 
some other meteor to dazzle for a moment in its gaze, then 
fade away forever, as former ones have done. 

There are too many books. The waste of mental energies 
is nct alone with those who make them—for the young mind 
that starts for knowledge, finds itself in the very onset, in the 
midst of a vast wilderness, surrounded by a thousand uncer- 
tain avenues, and he sccks in vain for the one that leads to his 
destination, and is almost compelled to squander in mental 
dissipation, many hours that might otherwise be improved to 
his infinite advantage; he reads, and reads, until he becomes a 
literary cormorant, devouring eagerly every work that he can 
get in his possession, and he retains just nothing; his mind 
becomes distracted, and he never acquires the elevation he 
aimed at. 

We may consider oursclves a reading people, but the num- 
ber of the books, and the quantity of matter, we read are all 
that we can boast of, and in true knowledge we are far behind 
our ancestors, who may have read but little, but they read 
what was useful and studied much. The writers of olden 
times were compuratively few, but the most of them were of 
sterling worth, and wrote for posterity, while in our day, au- 
thors are as thick as summer flies, scarccly less short-lived, 
and seem to write only for themselves, and present fame. 


SSS 


Youne men.—This interesting class of the community, de- 
serves more care and attention, than is generally given by 
men of advanced age, and more experience and wisdom. It 
is not unfrequently remarked, that the hope of the nation is 
in her growing sons, and well it may, for they will be the 


, nation when the fathers have passed from life—but will they 


perpetuate our free and happy institutions, which require so 


»tauch virtue and intelligence to preserve, if the far greater 


number of them, be permitted to grow to manhood, unrestrain- 
ed in passion, and uutaught in that most mystericus and dif- 
ficult of all arts—self-government? Will they deliver to suc- 
cecding generations, untarnished by unhallowed innovations 
the sacred trust of freedom, which will be placed in their 
hands? These ere considerations, which deserve the atten- 
tion of the patriot sire, who feels that he must go down to the 
grave, and leave his high prerogative in the possession of his 
son; and if he were cbliged to spend fortunes, to prepare him 
for the reception of the proud privileges, himself has long en- 
joyed, he should do it cheerfully and willingly, for the happi- 
ness of posterity depends more in virtue than in gold, And 
if the millions of government, were to be expended in the es- 
tablishment of nurseries of freedom—common scuoo.s, they 
would be better appropriated, than if the land were to be cut 
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from Maine to the Mexican line. The education of youth is, 
the best kind of internal improvement, that has yet been 
thought of, and: will be of more enduring benefit, than any 
other purpose for which money can be expended. 

In large cities, where there are so many snares, set to en- 
trap the inexperienced and lead them in the way of evil, there 
should be every inducement held forth, to lead young men in 
the way of mental improvement. The young mind is vola- 
tile, and more inclined to interesting than useful pursuits, it 
therefore requires some inducing circumstances to move it 
from the seductions of error, and direct it in the path of use- 
fulness. 

In our own city, there ere hundreds, emerging from boy- 
hood, who for the want of some established institution, of 
sufficient interest, to attract them from the haunts of immo- 
rality, are pursuing, a reckless course and many of them 
while young in years bid fair to become old in crime. Is it 


asked, where are they? The answer is at hand. They are 


to be found at the corners of our streets of an evening, and 
during the sabbath day, annoying the passers by, and wasting 
their hours in wickedness; and from the corners of the streets, 
where they congregate, they retire to licenced manufactories, 
of ruin—where they become fully initiated into vicious habits, 
and their career is onward, rapidly onward, to infamy and dis- 
grace. ‘These are evils that might be obviated with trifling 
difficulty, and in view of their importance. the remedy, cost 
what it might should be administered. 





——————— 


Eneuisu opinions.—I’rom some remarks made by certain 
members of the British Parliment, when in the high councils 
of the nation assembled,—we nfay infer, that the people of 
Great Britian, entertain very erroneous opinions, not only of 
the condition and customs of te inhabitants of our country, 
but of the general policy of our government. It seems, as 
though we were regarded as a people, but half emerged from 
barbarism, and capable of enormities and follies peculiar to 
such a state. 

We have been accused, in that high place—the Parliment 
of mother England of privately sending emigrants to ‘Texas 
to wrest that portion of country from the Mexican govern- 
ment, for the purpose of planting slavery on its fertile soil, and 
of making it the channel, through which the kidnapped Afri- 
can, may be imported into the United States. At first view 
we may regard this charge as rediculous, though, made by a 
distinguished public functionary, acting in his official charac- 
ter, and with all the seriousness of a direct impeachment, and 
we may feel contempt and indignation stirring within us, at 
what we may suppose, to be the ignorance, of a learned, and 
highly exalted subject of the British king. But reficction upon 
the subject, will in some degree, disarm us of the resentment, 
which perhaps, our patriotic tecling has incuczd, and we intui- 
tively attach the blame upon the actions of our own country- 
men, and half jnstify the Briton, in what seems to him, to be 
a perfectiy correct, but which in reality is an unjust and 
groundless conclusion. 

Tho whole matter may be traced, to the heated and incon- 
siderate measures of the American abolitionists, and those 
who have opposed them, upon that much agitated, and highly 
improper question—and we may call any question improper- 
that arrays one citizen against anothcr- in a fight of conflict. 
ing interests, without the least carthly prospect of benefiting 
cither—and such has been the malignancy manifested by these 
mistaken opinionists, that they have charged each other with 
the commission of disgraceful enormitics, and reiterated their 
accusations with so much warmth and partisan zcal, that thou- 
sands upon our own shores believe them, and are led to co-op- 
erate with cithcr side, as their views and feelings direct. - 

And in consideration of this state of things, is it to be won- 
dered at, that individuals, far distant from us—seperated by 
upwards of three thousand miles of occan, whose gencral 
means of information, is the press, which is tecming, with 
the abuse, and bitter intolerance of this war of opinions, 
should, charge us with inconsistency, and add to the imputa- 
tion, abuses that we have never thought of, but which may be 
drawn from the ungencrous spirit, ia which the contention is 
carried on? 

The inhabitants of a foreign country, have undoubtedly the 
right, to form their own estimate of the deeds and doings of 
ours, and if we wish to preserve our national character from 
reproach, and unjust imputations, we should be mindful of 
our conduct as individuals, and particularly should be careful, 
to preserve the purity of the public press, which being entire- 
ly free, may, if nct kept in proper bounds, be the cause of 
much mischief. Already'we have suffered exceedingly, by 
loud outcrics against imaginary abuses, and the proposing of 
remedies for evils that never existed. This course is calcula- 
ted to do immense injury, and every man who holds the honor 


up by their agency into canals, and checkered with rail roads, || of his country above all price, and wishes to maintain he 
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have gained her, should use all his energies to destroy the 
factious spirit, and establish a common brotherhood in the per- 
fect enjoyment of internal peace. 








BattimoreE musrum.—This establishment under the manage- 
ment of its present enterprising proprietor, bids fair to excel 
every thing of the kind in the civilized world. Upon the ar- 
rival of M. De Selding to this city a re-modeling of the entire 
fabric, took place, and additions and improvements have since 
been made, in its numerous departments, which have sur- 
passed all expectation, and placed the Baltimore Museum at 
the head of establishments of like nature in this country. 

The paintings, recently placed in the picture gallery—the 
Madonna of St. Sixtus by Raphacl, and Christ’s Nativity by 
Corregio, are the productions of two of Italia’s proudest sons, 
copied from the originals by master hands, are no trifling ac- 
quisitions to the museum, besides these there are at present the 
full length portraits of William Paca, Samucl Chase and 
Thomas Stone, three of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, from the state of Maryland; they are designed 
for the senate chamber at Annapolis; previous to being placed 
there, they will be exhibited a short time at the museum, that 
our citizens may have an opportnnity of sceing them. 





Usurpation.—A young Parisian, who was doubtless fond of 
“gossip,” recently took it into his head to turn father confes- 
sor, and having seized upon the habiliraents of the priesthood, 
and arrayed himself therein, he privately entered the confes- 
sional and became the receptacle of the secrets, and the sins 
of the erring members of the spiritual body. The imposition 
was discovered by a female, and the deceiver, arraigned be- 
fore the tribunals, when it was found that neither the civil or 
the ecclesiastical code had established the penelty for an of. 
fence so impious.’ It is presumed the proper authorities will 
prepare ex post facto for his case. 


Laprzs companton.—We have received the number for Octo- 
ber which is the last of the sixth volume; it contains besides 
the engraving a handsome title page and index, and appears 
to be equally as interesting as any of its predecessors. 








To corRrEsPoNDENTS.—We are obliged to A. A. L.’ for the 
Marble he furnishes, we hope the quarry may be inexhaustible. 
We have two blocks on our table, they shall appear next week. 

Eprtors, by an Ex-Editor, we will publish. 

Lines to Ametia, though they possess some therit, are not 
of a character to suit our paper; the author will appreciate oar 
motive for declining them, and try his hand again if he please. 





THE BLACK CAT. 


The Cat! the glossy crow-black rat catcher! the dappled 
mouser! Oh, how many prodigies of agility and courage! how 
many acts of the most condeseending familiarity, towards an 
insignificant trembling captive, rise before the mind of him 
who hears the pronunciation of these magic epithets! How 
often have the auditory organs of the notable house-wife been 
regaled with the glad tidings thet the depredator of her flour 
barrels, the desolator of her pantry, has fallen a-victim to the 
relentless fangs of her faithful grimalkin! And how often, 
with mingled emotions of fear and joy, does she behold the 
old mother teaching her kits the principles of mousery, by 
tormenting the little misereant who has long nibbled the can- 
dles and scattered the Indian meal, With a mixture of fear 
and joy! aye, indeed, and though the fatter affection predomi- 
nates, no wonder she shudders while there remains a possibili- 
ty that the tiny thief may effect its escape., But is the defender 
of the pantry incapable of filling any other office than that de- 
signated by this title? Nay, verily, for she also sustains, with 
peculiar applause, the more important, or, at least, the more 
exalted character of defender of the library. Not more beni- 
ficial to the house-wife are the exertions of this inestimable 
animal, than to the man of letters—the limb of the literati. 
| Is the unprincipled mouse guilty of gross plagiarism inmeking 

copious extracts from the obscenitics of Shakspeare? Or, is 
he doing an incalcuable injury to the welfare of the presént, 
|as well as future generations, by abridging the Waverly 
Novels? I rejoice, I glory in the authority I possess, to inform 
all such devotees of literature as liave been too abstract in their 
worship, to search for a preventive of these often deprecated 
practices, that there exists a creature every wey qualified to 
auswer their exigences—a creature always near at hand—a 
creature that can be procured without expense,—a creature 
that asks no other favour than to station itself in the imme- 
diate vicinity of invasion, and no other reward than the liberty 
of ridding them of the invaders. Know ye not the name of 
this most useful animal? Oh! thou man of lettere—it is the 
Catt 








T he mutations of mind are as remarkable as those of mat, 
ter. Even I, thongh now so partial to cats, manifested to- 
wards them, in the days of my boyhood, the most malignant 
hatred. Well do I remember one of my companions and my- 
self having often ticd innocent little kittens to the sun-flower 
stalks in the garden, and stoned them to death; and I well re- 
member, also, how, on one occasion, our nefarious intentions 
were unexpectedly frustrated. We had made a prisoncr of a 
brindled pussy, and, in consequence of its being a stranger, it 
was doomed to destruction. Without any qualms of con- 
science, we proceeded with our unfortunate captive to the 
lower part of the garden, where, immediately behind an old 
barn, we intended the execution should take place. There we 
crected a gibbet, by pusl ing a rake handle in a knot-hole in 
the barn, and resting the other end ona pole which we had 
driven in the ground. We next fastened a cord round the 
throat of the ill-starred animal, end then attachiug it to the 
rake, we Ict her drop in a very hangman-like manner. This, 
lowever, was only executing half the sentence pronounced on 
ler: she was still to be stoned, Whilé the poor creature was 
struggling for lite, we began a dispute concerning the privi- 
lege of throwing the first stone. Knowing there was notime 
to be lost, we concluded to “toss up” for a settlement of the 
question. Following this process, 1 obtained the precious pre- 
rogative. Seizing a flat, sharp and heavy stone, therefore, and 
desiring to kill the victim at a blow, that my companion should 
have none of the honour, I mustered all my strength, and 
hurled: he missile mest furionsly at her head. And what was 
the consequence? Why, instead of annihilating the cat, the 
stone struck the cord directly over her head, and broke it in 
two, while she, in an instant, shct under the barn, through into 
the garden, and, sozring over the highest fences at a single 
leap, in spite of all our excrticns to prevent it, was soon far 
beyond our reach! 
count of this happy disappointment. Sometimes, however, I 
can scarcely refrain from Jaughtcr, when I think of our cha- 
grin, and the gallant style in which poor puss bore off from 
her pitiless persecutors. The exercise of her legs, while in 
her state of swinging suspension, seemed, indeed, to have 
given her muscles an uncommon tenseness, and, bounding from 
the sod with supernatural buoyancy, she appeared to be bid- 
ding farewell to the friends of earth, in the hope of finding 
the angels of humanity in supernal habitations. 

Having thus related the manncr in which I became the 
means of delivering a cat from the death I wes determined to 
inflict, I will now give an interesting account of a «at extri- 
cating a whole houschold from the most imminent danger. 
This account, in substance, shell accord with the truth; and, I 
doubt not, if certain persons peruse it, they will immediately 
recognize a history well kuown among theinselves, by the title 
ef “The Black Cat.” 

On a cocl autumn evening, my parents being on a visit to 
the famiis of a good physician, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, the little party at home convencd in a back room for mu- 
tual edification, This party consisted of my sister and two 
of her young female acquaintances, the scrvaut girl and my 
redoubtable scl After considerable desultory conversation, 
we seriously commenced the recite] of all known adventures 
of ghosts, hobgoblins, witches, fairies, fortune-tellers, devils, 
&e. &e,, all eminently well calculated to put us in a state of 
extreme susceptibility. Indeed, it may be readily imagined that 
after cach individual hed for half an hour in turn assiduously 
contributed to our common stock of knowledge on these sub- 
jects, we were in a condition of great bodily as well as men- 
til excitement. Fear began to ercep, like melting ice, along 
every nerve, and four of our senses, at Icast, were unusually 
acute. Audition was clmost as perfect in us, as in him who 
heard the grass grow—a crow’s olfactory powers could not 
have discovered gun-powder at a greater distance than our 
own; our sight was nearly owiniprescnt; and our sensation was 
so lively, that had a few drops of water by any mischance fal- 
fen on our heads, our hair would instantly bristled upwards, 
and goose-Sesh would have been our porticn, “from the crowns 
of our heads to the scles of our fect, and from every part of 
our circumference to our centre.” 

Such wes our condition, when the servant girl, breaking the 
bonds of witchery, as Sampson did the cords of the Philis- 
tines, began to consider the dutics of her office. ‘The thought 
of performing onc indispensable duty, viz. the depositing a pail 
of water in the cellar-kitchen, created in her chilly bosom 

peculiar alarm. Knowing, however, that it must be accom. 
plished, she collected her spunky endowments, and determined 
to proceed with boldness. Indced, it was high time she should 
be about it, for during the whole of our narrative this pail had 
been waiting patiently at her feet. Assuming her charge, 
therefore, she sallied into the yard, choosing, for some good 
reason of her own, to descend the cuter steps. Having safely 
gained the floor, she quickly disposcd of the burden, and then, 


Often, since then, have I rejoiced on ac- 
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swift as the wing-footed god, she scainpered up the steps as s Il risked the danger of a whisper, I endangered 1 my iy head by ex. 
though the old serpent had been at her heels. But awful to | posing it to the wrath of my companions, and a significant 
relate, just as she hurled down the ceilar door, the ccllar-win- || nod from my father, sunk into my soul wit'h all the influence 
dow was most convulsively shaken! Her crazy faculties were || of an eloquent—hush! My fether then slept lightly to the ecl. 
instantly inspired with the most unparalled terror and rush- || ]ar-door, fixed his foot firmly against it, held the latch most 








ing into the room as distractedly as Sampson's foxes into the 
Philistines corn, she thrilled us all with the same ungoverna- | 
blo consternation. She was almost breathless: her blood had | 
hid itself in her heart, and left her checks white as the ceiling: | 
her hair was flying round her head and neck in horrific ring- 
lets: her teeth chattered like a frightened squirrel’s; and her | 
eyes, like a humming bird under a tumbler, shot round and 
round, up and down, and fifty other ways in a minute. With 
much struggling and panting, however, she informed us that 
a thief was in the cellar; and that, (with wonderful exaggera- 
tion,) he had seized her by the arm. This shocked us like a 
discharge of electricity; and the parlour door being open, I 
bolted otf most expertly for the street. Before I could open 
the front door, however, the girls, whom I had been so ungal- 
|lant as to leave to destruction, came plump up against it, 
shrieking most amazingly, and thus prevented for the time all 
possibility of escape. While I was unceremoniously pushing 
them back in order to open the door, my sister, who had not 
at first observed our decampment, being screened behind 
the stove, cracking nuts on the hearth, rushed through the 
rooms, and pierced the very centre of our being with a most | 
heart-rending scream. Oh! that scream! Memory’s poet lau- 
reate, alluding to the recollections of our studies, asks, in ref- 
erence to Ciccro,— 





‘Who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o’er the subject soul?”’ 


And I could, with confidence, ask any member of that terri- 
fied party, 





Who but hears 
The shocking shriek that stunn’d our tingling ears! 
Aye, did we tingle, and from head to foot—our flesh feeling as | 
though we were universally blistered. We were now, more | 
than ever, in dismay, for the agonizing tone of that voice pow- 
erfully impresssd us with the belief that the dreadful hands 
of the thief had awakened such astonishing energies- A 
supernatural effort being now made, we succeeded in opening 
the door, and then, in a peculiar hurry, we all sallied into the 
street. By the time I overcame a strange dizziness, and awoke 
to some degree of perception, my companions had cleared all 
danger by clearing the corner of the neighbouring street. My 
sister and the docter’s daughter were so delighted with the 
thought of security that they stopped at ihe. home of their 
friend. Not even the protection of home, however, could coun- 
terbalance, in the mind of this friend, the desire of commu- 
nicating the intelligence to those who would feel most interes. } 
ed. She, therefore, spurned, with rapid feet, an undeviating | 
tenor to the domicile of the good physician, and rung the bell 





so vehemently that all its inmates simultancously sprung from || 


their seats. Indeed, such an astounding impetus did she im- 
part to the vocifereus clapper, that the physician was ready to |, 
seize his surgical instruments, and I suppose that not one of 
that company ever thinks on these things without having an 
ccho in his ears, crying broken bones! broken bones! Having 
obtained entrance, in ran this female Mercury, with hands up- 
lifted and strained eyes, and stuttering and stammering with 
a halfword and a word at a time, she discharged her dole. 
Great was the consternation of all her stricken audience, ex- 
cept my mother, who replied with most perfect composure to 
her frightful exclamations. “This is only some of Ann’s fool- 

ishness,” alluding to the servant girl. But the others could 
hardiy credit this supposition, and therefore a formidable posse 
was immeciately summoned to march over to the examination 
of the haunted premises. During this time I had heen trem- 
bling on the pavement, looking alternately in the door and up 
the alley. and at one time I had summed courage sutticient to 
enable me to creep into the front room and make a prize of 
my hat. 

The force having drawn up in rendezvous before the house, 
we mustered strong enough, had there not been a lack of reso- 
lution, to have coped successfully with an American edition of 
the renowned Robin Hood. ‘here was the doctor, a large 
muscular six-foot meek blue-eyed heavenly-minded character, 
my father—nay, but hold! this is forbidden ground, his actions 
will develope his character! the doctor’s oldest son and myself, 
both chilly, chicken-hcarted, white-livered creatures, (miscal- 
led young men,) and the doctor’s youngest son, eight or nine 
years of age, who valiantly drew his sword, alias pocket-knife. 
Jointly and conjunctly we entered the house fearfully, and I, 
in imitation of Hercules with his club, manfully shouldered a 
pair of clumsy tongs. 

Having arrived in the room, in which, asdescribed, the first 
congregation were consternated, we found ourselves, like so 
many incorporeals, all ear, cye and tenderness. Silence reign- 
ed superlatively supreme. As for pcor me, having at one time 








|| become incurably delirious! 


|resolutely, and beckoned to the girl to bring him a fork, that 
|he might run in the door-post over the latch, and thus, like a 
|brave general, hefore we advanced farther, prevent the possi. 


| bility of being attacked in the rear. The poor girl had just 
|| retarned in as much terror as ever. 


She was standing imme. 
diately beside the supper table, (which had not been eleared 
off,) saw my father’s position, watched his beckonings and 
pointings, and yet was so thoroughly confused as to be alto. 
gcther incapable of imagining what was wanted. Hasting, 
however, to fulfil orders, she seized a large piece of dried beef, 
but a frown rejected the article. She next caught up a plate 
of cheese, then a halfloaf of bread, and in succession a dozen 
of othe? things as inappropriate; looking anxiously at the cast 
of my father’s countenance each time with a wish that she 
might be right strikingly depicted in her own. At last, he, 
becoming somewhat impaticnt, desperately pushed down the 
latch, and whispered, a fork! a fork! This exertion produced 
the desired effect, and the door was securely fastencd. Fear 
was at the bottom of this solemn stillness, for it was thought 
| probable'the thicf was on the steps, and would, if he heard a 
noise, burst open the door, overturn us ail, gain the street, and 
thus make his escape. As for the remainder of the foree, we 
| knew what was wanted, but were as motionless as a man with 
ithe night-mare. This door, however, being now spiked, we 
sallied into the yard, and there stood doing nothing. An ap- 
prentice of one of our neighbours, luckily for us, came up the 
alley at this instant, to inquire the cause of the commotion. 
Having been informed of this, he stooped down to the cellar 
| window, to endeavour to discover whether the kitchen was 
|| unlawfully occupied. “Nothing would tempt me to that,” said 
|| the Doctor, being apprehensive that somcthing might be pushed 
through the window at the face of the inquisitive boy. “You 
had better keep the thief fastened down,” he continucd, “till 
the watchman comes round!’ “Poh!” said the boy, “I'll go 
down and see who’s there!” “You had better not,” replicd the 
Doctor. “I’m not afraid,” returned the other, “and then taking 
the tongs that I was usclessly holding from my hand, and the 
candle from my father, he reques.cd us to open the cellar-door.” 
This being done, down marched the undaunted hero, to the 
great consternation of the doctor and us young men. My 
| fi ther, however, fecling a little shame to be thus out-braved 
iby a boy, determined ,at least to follow him. After they had 
| been down about a minute— while we were expecting death 
and destruction, and were prepared to fly on the Icast appear- 
ance of danger—the - voes shouted from below, “Here he 
We had hardly shrunk back, when 
lo! prodigious spectacle! up sprung, with fiery eycs and flying 
‘tail, a great black cat! who, being as terribly dismayed as our- 
iselves, bounded off into unknown regions like an cclipsed 








;comes! here he comes!’ 


| comet! 
| Waving arrived at the cat-astrophe, the reader will acknow. 
|ledge that the cat is, sometimes, surprisingly beneficial to the 
bodies, and souls, and fortunes of mankind!—Who does nct 
| perceive that, if this cat had not shaken the window in her 
attempt to escape from “durance vile,” a thief might have 
seized the servant girl by the arm? Again, if it had not been 
a cat that issued so suddenly from the cellar, the good Dector, 
his sons, and mysclf, might have pcen so frightened as to have 
And, lastly, if, instead of a cat, 
a daring robber had been in the cellar, well armed, I might 
| have been, at this time, an orphan! 

In eonclusion, I would say, may all living cats he well fed 
and housed; and, over all dead cats, I would exclaim, peace to 
your shades!! T. H. S. 

















A perfumed whiskered dandy on board one of North River 
poe complaining to the passengers of his ill health, and of 
the chance of his dying soon, said that he was going to the 
springs as the last resort. “It’s no use,” said a lanthorn 
jawed youth from “down east,” who happened to be one of 
his hearers, it’s no use, young man, them springs aint the 
thing for your case.” “Why, what do you know about it?” 
asked the hero. “Why, I know this, that a fellow went to the 
springs from our neighborhood with just such a complaint as 
yours, and he came back worse than he was before.” “Why, 
what do you think is the matter with me?” “Oh, its plain 
enough, any body can see that you are troubled with the 
shallows. 





Srockines.—Two centuries ago not one person in a thous- 
and wore wove stockings; now not one pefson in a thousand 
is without them; yet William Lea the inventor of the stocking 
frame, could get no person to patronize his invention, and he 
died of a broken heart. 
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THE MONSOON AT MADRAS. 


On the 15th of October, the flag-staff was struck, as a sig- 
nal for all vessels to leave the roads, lest they should be over- 
taken by the monsoon. On that very morning, some premoni- 
tory symptoms of the approaching “war of elements” had ap- 
peared; small fleecy clouds appeared, at intervals, to rise from 
the horizon, and to dissipate, in a thin and almost inpercepti- 
ble vapor, over the deep blue of the still bright sky. There 
was a slight haze upon the distant waters, which secmed 
gradually to thicken although not to a density sufficient to 
refract the rays of the sun, which still flooded the broad 
sea, with one unvarying mass of glowing light. There 
was a sensation of suffocating heat in the atmosphere, which 
at the same moment, seemed to oppress the lungs and depress 
the spirits. Towards the afternoon, the aspect of the sky began 
to change; the horrizon gathcred blackness, and the sun, which 
had risen so brightly, had evidently culminated in glory to go 
down in darkness, and to have his splendor veiled from human 
sight by a long, gloomy period of sterm and _ turbulence. 
Masses ef heavy clouds appeared to rise from the sea, black 
and portentous, 2ccompanied by sudden gusts of wind, which 
shortly dicd away, being succeeded by an intensc, death-like 
stillness, as if tha air were in a state of utter stagnation, and 
its vital properties arrested. It seemed no longer to circulate, 
until again agitated by the bricf and mighty gusts which 
swept ficreely along, like the giant herald of the storm. Mean- 
while, the lower circle of the heavens looked a deep brassy 
red, from the partial reflection of the sunbeams, upon the 
thick clouds, which had now every where overspread it. The 
sun had long passed the meredian, and his rays were slanting 
upon the gathering billows, when those black and threatening 
ministers of the tempest rosc rapidly towards the zenith. 

The dim horizon lowering vapors shroud. 

And blot the sun yet struggling thro’ a cloud; 
Thro’ the wide atmosphicre, condenscd with haze, 
His glowing orb emits a sanguine blaze. 

About four o’clock, the whole sky was overspread, and the 
deep gloom of twilight was cast over the town andsea- The 
atmosphere was condenscd almost to the thickness of a mist, 
which was increased by the thin spray scattered over the land, 
from the sea, by the violence of the increasing geles. The 
rain now began to fall in shected masses, and the wind to howl 
more continuously; which, mingling with the roaring of the 
surf, produced a tumultuous union of sounds, perfectly deaf- 
ning. As the house which we occupied overlooked the beach, 
we could behold the sctting in of the monsoon, in all its grand 
and terrific sublimity. ‘The wind, with a force which ncthing 
could resist, bent the tufted heads of the tall, slim, cocoa-nut 
trees, almost tothe carth, flinging the light sand into the air, 


in eddying vortices, until the rain had cither so increased its || just while we were at work cn our business; but no man is at 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO PO 
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| fish ‘are found alive on the tops of houses; nor is this any lon- 
ger a matter of surprise, to the establishod resident in India, 
who sees, every year, a repetition of this singular phenome- 
non- I have mentioncd the intense loudness of the thunder; 
but between its pauses, as the hurricaue in eased, the roar- 
ing of the surf was scarcely less loud, so that there was an 
unceasing uproar, which, to those who live near the beach, 
was most distressing, though the sublimity of the scene fully 
compensated for any annoyanecs which were induced by this 
fierce collision of the elements. During the extreme violence 
|| of the storm, the heat was occasionally almost beyond endur- 
ance, particularly after, not a breath of air could be felt; and 
the punka afforded but a partial relicf to that distressing scn- 
sation which is caused by the oppressive stillness of the air, 



















| 
|so well known in India, while the monsoon prevails, 


was not our only inconvenience; insccts of all kinds crept 
along the walls, and the most disagreeable reptiles crawled 
over the floors. Legions of ants and lizards, were forced from 
their dark recesses, by the torrents, and absolutcly invaded us. 
| Scorpions, toads, centipedes, and even snakes, made free en- 
trance into our apartments, as if they had been Hindoo lazar- 
houses, for the reception of wandering and homeless reptiles. 
The toads, centipedes and snakes, we could manage to des- 
troy; but the scorpions, lizards, and ants, defied us by their 





possession of our chambers. 


Wnuart Is Epucarion.—This may seem a very simple ques- 
tion, and very easily answered; but many who think so, would 
‘really be very much at a loss to answer it correctly. Every 
man, in a free country, wants three sorts of education:—one to 
|to fit him for his own particular trade or calling,—this is pro- 
| fessional education;—another to teach him his duties as a man 
jand a citizen,—this is moral and political education;—and a 
third, to fit him for his highcr relations, as God’s creature, de- 
|signed for immortality,—this is religious education. Now, in 
| point of fact, that is most uscfull to a man which tends most 
to his happiness; a thing so plain, that it seems foolish to state 
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numbers, and maintained a complete, though not undisturbed |! 































many different characters in the world, which counteracts 
prejudices, and enlarges the mind and the heart; it teaches us 
the weakness, and fallacy of many of the feelings and opinio::s 
which we have nurtured in retirement, and calls forth energies 
which are inactive in solitude; by mixing in general socicty, 
we learn to fcel an interest for others, and create one for our- 
selves. 

Amusements must be used like a reflreshing medicine; if 
recourse be had to them too frequently, they loose their effica- 
ey, and produce a different result to that desired. The 
| Almighty has not given us hours, days, and years, to be frit- 
itered away in a round of thoughtless pleasure, which even- 
|tually brings upon its devotces pain of body and mind. Con- 





| tinued dissipation makes our quiet home displeasing to us; 
|there we remain only when our health, impaired by gaiety, 
will not suffer us to leave it. By living in the world, we learn 
lo live for the world; a desire for the false admiration of others, 
makes us unmindful of our own approbation, while we give 
a patient and pleased ear to the voice of flattery. , 
The votary of fashion and gaicty is courted for awhile, and 
is followed by admirers till another appears upon the scence, 
more beautiful, and quickly atttracts attention; then follows 
the middle age, when jealousy of the young pains the corrup- 
jted heart, when disappointment upon disappointment tortures 
‘the vacant mind, and a helpless and miscrable old age creeps 
| on, till at last, she, who had been the courted, admired, and 
followed, sinks into her grave nnpiticd and wunmourned. 
But'when pleasure is pursued only as a relaxation of the 
mind, and society, only as an exercise for the social feclings, 
it is wise and right to taste of both, and we may do so with. 
cut becoming satiated, and shall return to our peaceful homes 
and to our family duties, with a renewed relish for them. 
Wuar next.—We percieve by one of the forcign papers 
recieved at this office, that a joint stock company has been 
formed in Quedlingburg, in Germany, for the purpose of— 
catching flies! in order to convert them into oil. At the last 





jit. Yet people constantly take the word “useful” in another 
sense, and mean by it, not what tends most to man’s happi- 
ness, but what tends most to get money for him; and therefore 
| they call professional education a very usefull thing: but the 
time which is spent in genaral education, whether moral or 
| religious, they are apt to grudge as thrown away, especially if 
it interferes with the other education, to which they confine 
the name of “usefull” that is, the education which enables a 
man to gain his livelihood. Yet we might all be excellent in 
our several trades and professions, and still be very ignorant, 
very miserable, and very wicked. We might do pretty well 











advices abont nineteen million of these insects had been caught, 
and the work was going on rapidly. The species of flies 
which are found to be most profitable are those called Hanne- 
tons, or May flies According to an essay, which has already 
been published on this important subject, eight measures of 
flies will furnish about three measures of oil. The insects arc 
placed in earthen pots, covered with metallic net work, and 
they are then thrown into a heated utensil, serving es a re- 
ceiver for the oil. The oil which is obtained in this way is 
said to be very valuable for greasing carriage wheels! So 
much for the astonishing march of improvement, which is a 
characteristic of the age in which we live! Domitain, would 


gravity or beaten it into the mass, as to prevent the wind from || work always. There is a time which we spend with our fa- 


” was propelled from its voluminous bed by some invisible but | 
| God and his neighbour; which trains him to good principvl || 


raising it. The pale lightning streamed from the clouds in 
broad shects of flame, which appeared to encircle the heavens, 
as if every element had been converted into fire, and the world 
was on the eve of a gencral conflagration; whilst the peal 
which instantly followed, was like the explosion of a gunpow- 
der magazine, or the discharge of artillery in the gorge of a 
mountain, where the repercussion of surrounding hills multi- 
plics, with terrific energy, its decp and astounding echocs. 
The heavens scemed to be one vast reservoir of flame, which 


omnipotent agency, and threatencd to fling its fiery ruin upon 
every thing around. In some parts, however, of the pitchy 
vapor by which the skies were by this time completely over- 
spread, the lightning was seen only occasionally to glimmer 
in faint streaks of light, as if struggling, but unable to escape 
from its prison, igniting, but too weak to burst, the imper- 
vious bosoms of those capacious magazines, iu which it was 
at once engendered and pent up. So heavy and continous was 
the rain, that scarcely anything save those vivid bursts of 
light which nothing could arrest or resist, was perceptible 


milies; a time which we spend with our friends and neigh- 
bors; and a very important time which we spend with our- 
selves. If we know not how to pass these times well, we are 
very contemptible and worthless men, though we may be very 
exccllent lawyers, surgeons, chemists, enginecrs, machanics, 
laborers, or whatever else may be our particular employment, 


neral one. It is the education which all need equally—name- 


and good temper; to think of others,2nd not only of himself. 
It is that education which teaches him, in’ the next place, his 
duties as a citizen: to obey the laws always, but to try to get 
then made as perfect as possible; to understand that a good 
and just goverment cannot consult the interests of one ‘parti- 
cular class or calling, in preference to another, but must sce 
what is for the good of the whale; that every interest and every 
order of men, must give and take, and that if each were to in- 
sist upon having everything his own way, there would be 





through it. The thunder was so painfully loud, that it fre- |} 
quently caused the ear to throb; it seemed as if mines were 
momentarily springing in the heavens, and I could almost 
fancy that cne of the sublimest fictions of lieathen fable was 
realized at this moment before me, and that I was hearing an 
essault of the Titans. The surf was raised by the wind, scat- 
tered in thin billows of foam, over the esplanade, which was 
completely powdered with the white feathery spray. It ex- 


. tended several hundred yards from the beach; fish upwards of 


three inches long, were found upon the flat roofs of the houses 
in the town, during the prevalence of the monsoon—cither 
blown from the sea, by the violence of tne gales, or taken up 
in the watcr spouts, which are very prevalent in this tempes- 
tuous season. When these burst, whatever they contain, is 
frequently carried by the sweeping blast to a cohsiderable dis- 
tance over land, and deposited in the most uncongenial situa- 
tions; so thet now, during the violence of these tropic<] storms, 


nothing but the wildest confusion or the merest tyranny. 
And because a great part of all that goes wrong in public or 
private life arises from ignorance and bad reasoning, all that 
teaches us, in the third place, to scason justly, and puts us on 
our guard against the common ties of unfair writers and 
speakers, or the confusions of such as are puzzcl-headed, is 
a most valuable part of man’s education, one of which he wil 
find the benefit whenever he has occasion to open his mouth 
to speak, or his cars to hear. [Penny Mag. 


Arrectation.—Every thing is affectation which is not na- 
tural. Yct how often is that good breeding which proceeds 
from sensibility and delicacy of feeling, and which cannot be 
mistaken by sensible persons, less esteemed than the mimicry 
of mere artificial characters. Persons who are accustomed 
to take others in high life for guides, do not seem to know 
that those exist who can be guides unto themselves. 


Now what enables us to pass these times well, and our times || 
| of business also, is not our professional cducation but our ge- 


ly, that which teaches a man, in the first place, his duty to | 


| have made an excellent President of this Society. 

| It is also said that a “cockroach Society” has been formed in 
| England, for the purpose of entrapping the insects, and con- 
verting them into oil. [Boston Journa! 











Uncie Sam’s Sairons.—A naval friend informs us that sai- 
\lors for the South Sea Expedition and to man the vessels of 
war now ready for sca, come in slowly. This is owing to the 
defective arrangements for procuring them. Sailors now ship 
| for general servicc—ignorant what is to be their destination, 
;who their commander &c. &c. This they do not like. A 





/man who is to be absent from his country two or three years 
| is of course desirous of knowing whether he is to be stationed 
news the sun of the Equator, or in the cold of the North 
West Coast. In default of such knowledge, but few are will- 
ing to trust to luck. 

The Independence, now a beautiful vessel, carrying sixty- 
four guns, is nearly ready for sce, Her guns will be mounted 
in the course of the coming week. The cabin of the Inde- 
pendenee is on the upper deck, and the main deck runs clear, 
from stem to stern. The Columbus will be taken into the 
dock as scon as the excavation of the mud which has gather- 
cd at the entrance is completed. It is expected that the Co- 
lumbus will not be razed, but retained as a seventy-four. 
Some altcration will be made in her to cause her to steer bet- 
ter than when formerly in service. 

The two barques for the Exploring Expedition have been 
built with all possible despatch, and will be ready to launch 
in the course of a fortnight. ‘They are of abodt two hundred 
and fifty tons. 


ArGumeyt ror pacueors.—The New York Express men- 
tions that the father of Sir Henry Wotton, who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, was twice married, but met with so much 
tribulation during his wedded lif, that he always afterwards 
seriously advised his friends who were desirous of marying, 
to avoid three sorts of women, viz:—-Those who had children, 
those who had lawsuits—and those who were of the same 
kindred, 
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THE OFFERING. 


Lady—for thee I’ve climb’d the mountain’s side; 
And roamed the flowery lea; 

And gathered the garden’s glowing pride, 

And the rose and the lily in soft bands tied, 
A garland meet for thee. 

O the wreath is fair—but the fairest flowers 
They fade too easily; 

And they fold their leaves at evening hours, 

And they droop and die when the tempest lowers, 
Then offer not flowers to me. 


Lady—earth’s richest mines I’ve sought, 
And searched the deep blue sea; 
Where coral caves are with gems inwrought, 
And these diamonds pure, and these pearls I’ve brought, 
As fitting gifts for thee. 
O these are gifts the great demand, 
They are offered on bended knee; 
With a grudging heart by the servile band, 
A tribute or bribe to the tyrant’s hand 
Then offer not pearls to me. 
Lady—this glittering star to gain, 
The price of victory; 
J rushed upon the battle plain, 
_And traced my path by the heaps of slain, 
The star I'll pledge to thee. 
O titled fame—an airy word, 
A puff of vanity; 
Ah! think what crimson streams are pour’d 
That man, weak man, may be hail’d a lord, 
Then offer not rank to me. 


Lady—I’ve a heart as pure, 
As the birthright of the free; 
And the faith I vow will forever endure, 
And my love as flowers to the spring as sure, 
‘This heart I’ give to thee. | 


*Tis now thy words have power to move, 
My blushes speak for me; 
For in earth below or in heaven above, 
The richest gift is the heart of love, 
And Vl take that gift of thee: 


Unrortunate Comparison.—A cotemporary speaking of 
pride, says that pride of birth is “the most ridiculous of all 
vanitics. It is like boasting of the root of the tree, instead 
of the fruit it bears.” Now we strongly suspect that the root 
of a tree has some connexion with the fruit; and that a tree 
with no root at all, would bear no other fruit but owls and 
black birds. It is singular that persons who reason so strong- 
ly against all pride of birth, should in the next moment give 
currency to such sentiments as that “no great men was ever 
known to have a weak-minded or mean mother.” That ccr- 
tain dispositions and habits are strictly hereditary cannot be 
denied. For instance, the temper, the melancholy or cheerful 
temperament, and, in many cascs, the disposition may be 
traced to the parents, and even to the ancestors of several 
generations. That imbecile or vicious children may spring 
from the best parents, we well know—that there are family 
resemblances throughout the world. It is in vain to endeavor 
to make nature accommodate itself to theory- She will not be 
moulded thus. 


ReynoLps THE InForMER.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Albany Advertiser, writes that the well known Irish informer, 
Thomas Reynolds, died in Paris on the 18th August. The 
wretch appeared for many years to thrive on the fruit of his 
iniquities, but of late had grown into an unwieldly mass of 
flesh, aud had become a burden to himself, and his family. 
The whig government of England continued to pay him £1,500 
blood money to his death, together with the emolument of his 
situation as consul general in Denmark. He lived in Paris 
for upwards of fifteen years in honored contumely. The gov- 
ernment had instructed its ambassador to receive him, and 
treat him in every respect as a member of the corps diploma. 
tigne, but he was banished from every private socicty, whether 
English, Irish or French. He was seen every day insolently ri- 
ding in his carriage with his servants, dressed in the color of Ire- 
land, through our public walks, and the Irish residents could 
read on his coat of arms, that, while he was bartering the 
noblest blood of their country for a vile metal ducebat amor 
patria! In his latter day he had turned a twaddler and under- 
taken the management of a poor school. 





Emicration.—The authorities of Hamburg have furnished 
the captain of a Brazilian ship with a cargo of condemned 
criminals as settlers in Brazil. This example will probably 
be followed by cther European powers, and in some degrce 
will make up to Brazil for the loss of the regular supply of 
labor she recieves from the slave trade. We hope England 
will follow the example of Hamburg, and will disgorge her 
paupers and rogues upon Brazil. Her honest and industrious 
emigrants, we are willing to receive. [Wash Tel. 


St 


* 


|| apples: 


Mien HALLUCINATIONS. —A British nobleman, Lord Forbes, 
son of the Earl of Granard, a member of parliament, and lord 
lieutenant of the county of Longford, has recently been de- 
| clared insane. He at first imagined that he had been appoint- 
ed governor of Malta, and now believes that he is always at- 
tended by an angel. It would almost be a pity to cure his 
| lordship of a disorder which manifests itself so happily, and 
to arouse him from the delusion which leads him to imagine 
that a guardian angel watches his course, and guards him 
from every harm. The change could scarcely be a pleasant 
| one. 


Tue Lapiés.—It is amusing and pleasing to see the young 

ladies, as they.pass one another, regard any peculiarity in 
|| dress which mects their eye. How justly does Miltor picture 
the female heart when he represents Eve as mourning over 
the flowers in Paradise, which she was destined so soon to 
leave! Alas! what would society be, were it not for the deli- 
| cate and refined taste of these angelic creatures, who compel 
the dull and worldly man of buisiness to turn his attention oc- 
| casionally to the sublime and beautiful. How great is the 


| ir“uence, how vast the power of genteel and unassuming 


woman! Her fetters may indced be of silk, but they are none 
the less strong. Without the smiles of woman—without her 





| genteel and (apparently) childlike influence, how sterile would 
| be this world! 


What disinterestedness in her warm and ten- 
der heart! What forgiveness, spontaneous kindness flow from 
this representative of angels above! If there were no other 
proof of the infinite mercy of Deity, the gift of woman alone 
would claim our grattitude. 


PRESERVATION OF APPLES.—The venerable Noah Webster 
first taught us how to spell, then how to pronounce and define 
He now tells us how to preserve them. In a letter 
published in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, he 
says: “The best mode of preserving apples for spring use, I 


| found to be the putting of them in dry sand as soon as picked. 


For this purpose I dry sand in the heat of the summer, and 
lete in October put down the apples in layers, with a covering 
of sand upon each layer. The singular advantages of this 
mode of treatment are these: 1. The sand keeps the apples 
from the air, which is essential to their preservation. 2. The 
sand checks the evaporation of the apples, thus preserving 
their full flavor—at the same time any moisture yielded by the 
apples, (and some thcre will be) is absorbed by the sand, so 
that the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is prevented. 
My pipins in May and June are as fresh as when first picked; 
even the ends of the stems look as if just separated from the 
twig.” [Cin. Chron. 


“The more I am acquainted with agricultural affairs,” says 
Washington, in his pure aad dignified prose, ‘the better I am 
pleased with them, insomuch that I can nowhere find so great 
satisfaction as in those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulg- 
ing these feelings I am led to reflect how much more delight- 
ful to the undebauched mind is the task of making improve- 
ments on the earth than all the vain glory which can be ac- 
quired from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted carecr of 
conquest.’ 


An eccentric individual, who left his widow 200,000 dol- 
lars, and died in 1824, is suspended in an iron coffin about 
two feet from the surface of the earth, according to his own 
directions. By marrying again, the widow forfeits the estate. 

There is an old saying that “the furthest way about is the 
nearest way home.” If that is the case, the sooner the project 
of cutting through the isthmus of Darien is abandoned, the 
better. 

Buryrne ative.—An old gentleman in France, supposed to 
be dead, was put into his coffin. Being an officer, the national 
gaurd accompanied himtohistomb. After the coffin had been 
put in the vault the guard fired three vollies over him which 
awoke him from the lethergy into which he had fallen. He 
uttered loud cries and was released. He wes taken home and 
soon recovered his health. 

Mrs. Madison intends taking up her residence in Wash- 
ington. The death of her husband is said to have produced 
a deep and lasting effect upon her feelings. 


A coop rEPLy.—“There goes a turn coat.” cried a politician 
one day last week from inside a store, to a farmer who was 
passing at the time ona loaded wagon. “What would you 
have,” replied the farmer; “would you have a man wear his 
|coat the wrong side out all day, because he happened to put 

\it on soin the morning?” 


RECEIPTS. 

Rice Deticacies.—So little seems to be known about the 
various methods of cooking rice, that we have concluded to 
present our readers with the following receipts. By the by, 
why is it that the millers do not prepare rice flour,?* 

To make loaf rice bread.—Boil a pint of rice soft, and add 
a pint of leaven, then three quarters of the flour, put it to rise 
in a tin or earthen vessel, until it has risen sufficiently, divide 
it into three parts, then bake it as other bread, and you will 
have three large loaves. 

To make journey or johnny cake—To three spoonfuls of 
soft boiled rice, add a small tea-cup of water or milk, then add 
six spoonfuls of the flour, which will make a large journey 
cake, or six waffles. 

To make rice cakes.—Take a pint of soft boiled rice, a half 
pint of milk or water, to which add twelve spoonfuls of the 
flour, divide it into small cakes, and bake them in a brick oven, 

To make wafers.—Take a pint of warm water, a tea-spoon. 
ful of salt, add a pint of the flour, and it will give you two 
dozen wafers. 

To make rice ruffs.—To a pint of the flour add a tea-spoon. 
ful of salt, a pint of boiled water—beat up four eggs, stir them 
well together, put from two to three spoonfuls of fat in a pan, 
make it boiling hot, and drop a spoonful of the mixture into 
the fat, as you do in making common fritters. 

To make a pudding.—Take a quart of milk, add a pint of 
the flour, boil them to a pap, beat up six eggs, to which add 
six spoonfuls of Havana sugar and a spoonful of butter, which 
when well beaten together, add them to the milk and flour— 
grease the pan it is to be made in, grate nutmeg over the mix. 
ture, and bake it. 

Another.—Boil one pint of milk, mix two table-spoonfuls of 
rice flour with a little cold milk, stir it in while the milk is 
boiling, afterwards add a small piece of butter, five eggs, one 
nutmeg, one glass of wine, the juice and pecl of one lemon 
and sugar to your taste. 

Rice flour sponge cake.—Make like other apange cake, ex- 


cept that you use three quarters of a pound of rice flour, thir- 
tecn eggs, leaving out four whites, and add a little salt. 


Rice flour blanc-mange.—Boil one quart of milk, season it 
to your taste with sugar, rose or peach water. Take four ta- 
ble-spoons heaping full of rice flour, mix it very smooth with 
cold milk, add this to the other milk while boiling, stirring it 
well. Let all boil together about ten minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally, then pour it into moulds and put it by tocool. This 
is a very favorite article for invalids. 

Rice cake-—Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three ouuces of 
flour, eight ounces of powdered sugar; then sift those articles 
by degrees into eight yolks and six whites of eggs, and the 
grated peel of one lemon. Mix the whole well together in a 
tin stew-pan over a very slow fire with a whisk, then put it 
immediately into the oven in the same pan, and bake forty 
minutes. 

Plain rice pudding.—Waesh and pick some rice;—throw 
among it some allspice fincly powdered, but not much; tic the 
rice in a cloth, and leave plenty of room for it to swell. Boil 
it in a quantity of water for an hour or two; when done, eat it 
with butter and sugar, or milk.—Put in a lemon peel if you 
choose. 

Rice pudding with fruit—Swell the rice with a very little 
milk over the fire, then mix fruit of any kind with it, currents, 
goosberries scalded, pared and quartered apples, raisins or 
black currants, with one egg in the rice to bind it. Boil well 
and serve with butter and sugar.’ If apples are used, it is 
better to enclose them in the rice, as with paste.—This makes 
a very delicious pudding. 

A Dutch rice pudding.—Soak fonr ounces of rice in warm 
water half an hour, drain the water from it, and throw it into 
a stewpan, with half a pint of milk, a stick of cinnamon, and 
simmer it till tender. When cold, add four whole eggs well 
beaten, two ounces of butter, melted in a tea-cupful of cream, 
three ources of sugar, a quarter of a nutmeg, and some lemon 
peel.—Put a light puff paste into a mould or dish, and bake it 
in a quick oven. 

A rich rice pudding —Boil half a pound of rice in water 
with a little salt, till quite tender, drain it dry.—Mix it with 
the yolks and whites of four eggs,a quarter of a pint of cream 
with two ounces of butter melted inte it, four ounces of beef 
suct or marrow, finely spread, three quarters of a pound of 
currants, two spoonfuls of brandy, one of peach water or nut- 
meg and lemon peel; when well mixed, put a paste round the 
edge, and fill the dish; slices of candicd orange, lemon, or 
citron, if approved.—Bake in a moderate oven. © 

Savory rice—Wash and pick some rice, stew it very gently 
in a small quantity of veal, or rich mutton broth, with an 
onion, a blade of mace, pepper and salt; when swelled, but not 
boiled to mash, dry it on the shallow end of a sieve before the 
fire, and either serve it dry, or put it in the middle of a dish 
and pour the gravy round, having heated it. 





